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The Museum of Modern Art renders service or gives pleasure to its large public by various appropriate means: 
the counsels of it curators and librarians; the discriminative Museum collections; widely circulated loan exhi- 
bitions; film programs, authoritative books and bulletins; high-fideliy color reproductions; art classes for 
children and adults; and daily talks in the galleries by well-trained docents. It is to this last category that the 





present Bulletin is devoted. 


Many of our visitors have long since been persuaded of the authenticity of modern art and have yielded 
to its enchantment. They are happy to see in a public place work which they might like to possess privately. But 
there are countless others who have had less time to explore the arts of our day and who are eager to under- 
stand them better. It is they who welcome the guidance of the gallery lectures. 

The reports of our docents have been so valuable to those who administer the Museum that it has occurred 
to us that it would be of interest to our members to have some account of these audience reactions as they are 
manifested day by day. The text which follows is a condensation of unpublished articles and observations 
by docents Ruth Olson, Dorothy Seckler and Abraham Chanin.* 


*Ruth Olson has been a member of the Museum staff since 1937. 


She studied painting and the liberal arts at Skidmore College 
and did post-graduate work in art history at the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, where she is now a candidate for a 
Master’s Degree. She lectured extensively on modern art for the 
Federal Art Project and has been a guest lecturer at Barnard, 
Skidmore and Vassar Colleges. Dorothy E. G. Seckler was 
awarded a traveling scholarship to Europe following her gradu- 
ation from the Maryland Institute of Art. Studied independently 
in Rome, Florence, Paris and Berlin. Free-lance artist-designer in 
Baltimore and New York (medal for outstanding work in ad- 
vertising design 1935). After receiving a B.S. degree in art 
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education from Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
graduate work at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 
she taught art history and appreciation and courses in art 
education at the Ann Reno Institute, a teacher-training school 
connected with Columbia University. She became a member of 
the Museum staff as docent in 1945. Since 1947 she has also 
been instructor in the Art Department of the School of Education, 
New York University. Abraham L. Chanin was a student at the 
Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa., 1931-35. He received a Barnes 
Foundation scholarship to study in European museums 1934. 
U.S. Army May 1941-November 1945. Docent, Museum of Modern 
Art, 1945. A painter himself, his work has been widely exhibited. 
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The Questioning Public 


A gallery talk is a lively means of uniting the artist, 
the Museum and the public in a common under- 
standing. The artist seeking to convey a personal 
vision is concerned with the development of an 
expressive style. The Museum in its search for 
quality has assembled a varied collection reflecting 
sixty years of change and development in the art 
of many countries. The public, at the same time 
eager and puzzled, approaches the Museum's 
Collection with mixed emotions. The Museum is an 
institution from which good, exciting and important 
things are expected. The visitor wants to understand 
the artist's intention and increase his own appreci- 
ation of the collection. In this situation, the docent 
acts as catalyst. His job is to convert casual interest 
into knowledge and, by enabling the visitor to 
discover and enrich his own feelings, to promote a 
sympathetic response to the efforts of both the 
artist and the Museum. 


AUDIENCE MYTH 


There is a vague but powerful desire on the part 
of many people for an unchanging, omnipotent art. 
This is perhaps due to an inherent resistance to 
change and an urge to categorize easily the art of 
any period. As one visitor expressed it, “Art deals 
with emotions, and human emotions remain constant. 
The feelings of a man making love to a woman in 
the 16th century or in the 20th were and are, thank 
God, the same.” The misconception he was attempt- 
ing to support holds that painting is the visual 
description of several set ideals which embody the 


“constant” emotions. Presumably, artists of the past 
have sought them, and artists of the present either 
do or should. As one solid step toward this in- 
definable aim, painters of the 19th century are 
believed to have achieved an ultimate or “uni- 
versal” naturalism, somehow ideally descriptive and 
understandable on sight. 

From this idea arise several popular questions 
such as, “If modern painting really is art, why does 
it need explanation?” But the questions asked 
during the exhibition of “Italian Masters” were as 
numerous as those usually directed at the Museum 
Collection. Faced with the actual masterpieces, 
people sought understanding through historical 
data and even criticized Botticelli’s Birth of Venus. 

The conviction that modern art is unable to 
achieve some single ideal form in painting is op- 
posed by an equally erroneous conception that the 
present multiplicity of styles has been substituted 
as an end in itself and that each modern artist is 
obligated to be as different as possible from all 
others. This establishes a kind of endless race of 
styles—Dali against Tanguy, for instance, or 
Picasso against Matisse—while the observer need 
only watch the excitement and pick a winner. This 
assumption of competition supports other equally 
false notions; for example, that the modern artist 
goes to extraordinary lengths in his new inventions, 
and that one of his inventions is the use of fantasy, 
which becomes the means to a shallow “originality” 
instead of a pictorial rearrangement of nature as 
a comment on the world about us. 








Any absolute or mechanical definition of art must 
lead to the idea that there is somewhere a key 
explanation which will unlock the door to automatic 
understanding. Referring to the hundreds of artists 
in the Museum Collection, a visitor may ask, ‘What 
is the aim of these modern painters?” and, “Is there 
meaning in each canvas or do you have to know it 
beforehand?” A docent sometimes wishes there 
actually were an instrument to hand the questioner 
which could release for him two useful concepts: 
one, that an artist is concerned with ideas and 
feelings which seem to him peculiarly expressible 
through painting; and the other, that the visual 
exploration of each canvas is a worthwhile ex- 
perience in itself. 


Perhaps modern reliance on diplomas and 
factory labels makes it especially hard to convince 
an audience that the repetition of any device, 
whether of color, perspective or distortion, is no 
guarantee of a masterpiece, or that an artist may 
be one without the benefit of any official formula. 
On one occasion after a gallery discussion of 
certain French, American and Mexican popular 
painters as men who were untrained and had 
taught themselves in isolation, a listener, noting the 
common stylistic elements, still suggested that they 
all must have gone to the same school. 


Misconceptions and objections have been con- 
stant throughout history. The vehemence of these 
reactions is an expression of people’s essential 
interest in art and desire to understand it. The 
frequent chicken-and-egg questions can only be 
answered through such understanding. ‘How does 
this or any other art begin to be accepted?” “How 
does anyone know what is good?” “What is the 
basis of judgment’?’ Sincere and deep as such 
questions may be, they usually cover up more 
superficial ones. Most often the docent finds it 
instructive to redirect interest toward the canvases 
themselves and, in locating the particular cause of 
exasperation, encourage the development of 
perception and personal choice. An audience 
looking directly at paintings will constantly decide 
for itself what is good. 
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AUDIENCE PRACTICE 


In practice the entire audience grants the Museum 
a unique responsibility for artistic leadership. Cries 
of approval and disapproval are primarily 
reflection of the stimulating breadth of its activities, 
No matter how involved the discussion of a work 
becomes, few will agree that it actually should be 
discarded from the collection. The audience con. 
sciously reserves for itself a double privilege: it 
may extend its knowledge of works now accepted 
and also dispute the virtues of others still chal- 
lenged. Thus, the docents are a_ source of 
information which both deepens old pleasure 
and foments new concepts. 

People themselves are excellent examples of 
change. Three categorical attitudes towards the 
Museum Collection.which were expressed ten years 
ago may still be heard today, but the past ten 
years have also witnessed distinct changes. The 
number of adamant objectors has grown smaller 
and the quality of acceptance more perceptive. 

The first attitude, “There is nothing on the canvas” or, “It is 
sheer incompetence,” has become a fringe reaction. 

A second attitude is admittedly unsure and asks anxiously, 
“Will this kind of painting go on?” or, “What do you, as an 
informed person, predict for the future?” One can almost hear 
the thought, “Is art going to change or must I?” Today such 
people take changing styles for granted and begin to make 
careful personal selections among the paintings. A Cézanne, a 
van Gogh, an Orozco or a Sheeler, for instance, will be ac- 
ceptable, and the rest of the works are reserved either for a 
future development of their own taste or for the experts. 

A third type of visitor has always said, “Il enjoy modern 
painting” and, “Now that | have heard something about it, | 
begin to understand it.” Out of this positive expression a whole 
new order of perception has developed during the 1940s. One 
sign of it is people's active participation in the gallery talks. 
They challenge within context—"How can the Expressionists be 
called a name in common and yet look so different from one 
another?”; they develop independent points of view—"'Has the 
speaker not missed a point on Guernica? The bulb over the horse 
is electric and therefore controllable, consciously cast by man as 
light on the scene of the tragedy.” 

The Museum has stimulated many contributing 
elements in this growing awareness of art and 
through its activities has brought the entire audience 
into warmer, more active touch with contemporary 
culture. 
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AUDIENCE REACTIONS 


Casual or Tourist Groups: 


A substantial body of Museum attendance is com- 
posed of casual tourist visitors. These groups may 
often be hostile toward modern art, primarily 
because many come from communities lacking in 
good museums or collections. They display a mixture 
of intense curiosity with a grim readiness to do 
battle for “undistorted” art. Because of their 
misunderstanding of the complexities of art, they 
naively expect from the docent a capsule ex- 
planation of the whys and wherefores of all the 
20th-century changes in painting and sculpture. 
They feel the Museum’s educational duty is com- 
parable to a swift tour of Chinatown. 

Before an exhibition of old masters, there would 
exist no problem of defending paintings to hostile 
or skeptical audiences. Today Rembrandt or 
El Greco needs no defense (although it is question- 
able whether a lack of appreciation of Picasso or 
Matisse can synchronize with a full understanding 
of an old master). Despite their revolutionary 
innovations in their own times, the old masters are 
now frozen into history. The docent’s problem 
therefore would be simplified because old masters 
do not challenge a viewpoint as sharply as a 
Miro, a Klee or a Mondrian. But the alert lecturer 
prefers a challenging, creative role rather than 
lectures merely recapitulating the facts embalmed 
in standard art histories. 


The Cubist gallery is ideal for the purpose of establishing the 
character of the talk since Cubism, for all its “antiquity” in terms 
of the 20th century, is still the departure that puzzles so many. 
An observer's first desire is to locate himself in relation to the 
forms. “What is being painted on the canvas? The title of that 
painting is Man with a Guitar. Now, I’m a musician, but | neither 
see nor feel a guitar.” Or if conventional naturalism is not his 
aim, “Why is the artist doing this?”; or, “Why does he have to 
make us try so hard?” 

Difficult though these canvases are, it is possible to unravel 
some of the complexities in discussion. The most reassuring 
element is the logic apparent in the Cubist’s reorganization of 
space, developing from one canvas to the next, visible if elusive 
in meaning. Once the Cubist's concern with method is estab- 
lished, attempts are made to determine its extent. “Granted 
his analysis of the objects, how does the artist arrive at this 


particular arrangement? Is it arbitrary, or is there some system 
of calculation involved?” 

The final emotional reaction to analytical Cubist works was 
well summed up by one young woman: “It's hard for me to feel 
about these paintings because I'm kept so busy ‘reading’ them.” 


Another gallery for challenging stereotype 
habits of seeing is the room displaying Kandinsky, 
Mondrian, Malevich and Miro. Here an opportunity 
exists to explain fundamental innovations in the 
bulk of contemporary art. 


Asked for preliminary questions, the group stares at the 
pictures, a few smile, and they wait timidly for someone to speak. 
One person may begin by inquiring, “Why is it beautiful?” This 
is usually followed by a barrage of questions: Why do artists 
paint like that?” Why do they give paintings specific titles when 
they are so abstract?” “Is it permanent art or just a studio 
experiment?” “What is non-objective art?” “What is there to 
look at anyway?” One person even asked, “But isn’t it un- 
American?” 

Another may ask, pointing to Malevich’s White on White, 
“Suppose | could imitate this exactly; why couldn't my picture 
hang in the Museum also?” This question is invaluable because 
it leads to an explanation of the gaps between creativity, 
pioneering and imitation; to a realization that the distortions are 
not primarily wilful, wayward or the result of poor daubers 
shrieking for attention by painting “differently.” 


A brief exposition of the historical factors that 
produced Cubism, the new concepts of vision that 
came as a compulsion of these times, new attitudes 
on subject matter and design, the perfection of 
camera and film, prepares the audience for an 
acceptance, however limited, of Braque or Mon- 
drian. Comparison may be made between Victorian 
ornate architecture, furniture, clothes design and 
today’s emphasis on function and _ simplicity. 
Literature may be introduced into this talk—the 
poetry of E. E. Cummings, the prose of Joyce—and 
the fusing of time elements and action as a new 
form opposed to Victorian prose emphasizing 
anecdote. The emphasis on the intangible com- 
pared to the 19th-century emphasis on the concrete 
and tangible, on the conscious then, and now on 
the subconscious, helps to give the audience a 
knowledge of today’s esthetics. A sense of the 
interrelationship. of the arts helps the realization 
that art forms are determined as much by historical 
eras as by creative and daring individuals. 











Aside from the Public School System and countless private schools, gallery tours have been arranged for such organizations in New York 


as ‘‘The School of Opportunity,’’ the Beth Israel School of Nursing, Encampment for Citizenship, Veterans Training Program, Comm. on 
Refugee Education, Concordia Club (blind students) and International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. While outside lectures have never 
been a part of the Museum program, a considerable number of talks have been arranged by the Dept. of Circulating Exhibitions, as at 


the Lyman Allyn Museum and the William Proctor Institute; or were directly requested of the docents for the Scarsdale Community Center, 


the Plainfield Art Ass’n., etc. 


Gradually hostile attitudes are softened, and 
the group senses the relationship, for example, 
between the structure of the Museum galleries and 
the design of a Cubist canvas. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all is the awareness that a genuine 
explorer of the unlimited horizons of art is sincere 
and that his canvases require more than a brief 
glance or the ‘I don’t like it’’ or ‘I like it’’ definitive 
attitude. 


WEEKEND GROUPS 


Weekend groups include an outpouring of parents 
introducing children to art, romantic couples loiter- 
ing before the exhibits, individuals killing time 
between film showings, and a scattering of students 
probing problems in painting. Occasionally this 
audience is augmented by groups of trade-union 
members, who manage on these days to band 
together to see paintings. 
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All galleries are crowded, and the first sentence 
of a talk is sufficient to attract a large and intent 
audience. The very size of the weekend group 
precludes talks in any but the largest galleries. 
Often Guernica becomes the focal point, attracting 
attention because of the wide publicity given the 
canvas, its large size, its prominent display, its 
strong distinction of austere color and form and its 
wartime theme. Sympathetic to the themes of the 
Guernica and of Blume’s Eternal City, there are 
often those who praise them for their content, 
divorced from form. 


The mixed holiday groups are also drawn to 
Matisse’s Boy at the Piano. Large size so often plays 
a mesmeric role in interesting audiences. In ad- 
dition, its daring decorative color and its severe 
distortions puzzle and challenge people. But they 
do sense in it a soothing, calm quality. Many also 
enjoy the Blue Window for its air of serene gaiety. 
Matisse becomes a welcome oasis among the other 
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modern paintings that stress drama, mystery, 
torment and melancholy. The early Picassos, 
Toilette and Boy with a Horse, fall into the same 
appealing category of genuine charm in great art. 

The “Arts of the South Seas” was well attended 
by large weekend and holiday groups. They came 
expecting to see “queer,” childish or “savage” art. 
These were diluted with students of anthropology, 
fashion designers who came for commercial ideas 
and servicemen who had been in the Pacific area 
and trooped in hoping to see familiar objects. The 
soldiers would smile indulgently at the protective 
amulets and fetish devices, forgetting their own 
frequent use of various ‘charms’’ during the war. 
Housewives asked detailed questions about utensils 
and bark cloth processes. The talks embraced 
aspects of history, travel, exploration, anthro- 
pology, social mores, even fragments of Freud, as 
well as analysis of formal art values. 

The general approach to casual Museum visitors 
includes attempts to explain the work of art in 
terms of the artist’s intentions, perhaps with quo- 
tations of specific explanations or comments by the 
artist. The audience must then judge for itself. But 
works of art under attack must have a strong 
defense. Veiled within certain, often irrelevant 
criticism there is generally an attack on modern art 
as a whole, even though the freedom of the artist 
to experiment and create is inalienable and cannot 
be questioned. 

The Museum's policy was summed up by Mr. 
Barr: ‘We try to collect and exhibit whatever 
painting seems creatively significant; and if in the 
course of time one or two choices out of ten prove 
worthy, | believe the general selection is justified.” 

Often the question is asked, ‘What book or 
books can | read to learn art and understand it?” 
There is no standard, complete book which is the 
magic key to broad understanding. A few out- 
standing books may be named, but it must also be 
pointed out that a grasp of art requires constant 
exposure to creative works of art and an under- 
standing of the streams of culture. Unfortunately, 
there are no “10 easy lessons,” no short-cuts to 
developing a mature response to art. 





SPECIAL APPOINTMENT GROUPS 
Specialists: 


Specialists in the field of fashion design, commercial 
art and architecture utilize the Museum exhibitions 
and the services of the docents, but numerically 
more impressive are the talks given to student 
groups who come by special appointment. Girls 
studying fashion design often focus on painters of 
strong color and pattern—Matisse or Kandinsky. 
Mondrian and Miro clarify the contrast of austere, 
precise design and free rhythmic pattern. The 
aristocratic linear form of Modigliani may illustrate 
to fashion neophytes a departure from “natural- 
ism."’ Mondrian’s compositions have been adopted 
for advertising layout, the long distortions of a 
Modigliani are evident in many fashion pages, and 
the fantasy of a Paul Klee or a Dali has been 
utilized in striking advertisements. The creative 
painter’s role as pioneer and style leader whose 
work eventually becomes a part of everyday life 
and activities is thus made evident. 

Usually groups come for just one talk on one 
exhibition rather than by regular appointment. One 
group, however, realized the wealth of material 
and kept returning to follow in sequence the de- 
velopment of modern art shown in the Museum 
Collection. A consecutive group study seems to 
point to the best method in overcoming the many 
obstacles to understanding from haphazard visits 
to changing exhibitions. 


Children and Art Students: 


Young children, in contrast to adults, are dis- 
concertingly relaxed and self-sufficient. A recent 
appointment with a school group of ten-year-olds 
indicated their natural sense of selection. Startled 
at first by the wide open spaces of the Moore 
exhibition, they grouped themselves closely around 
the smallest sculptures. Their fascination with the 
multiplicity of textures and materials would have 
delighted the artist, as would their easy acknowl- 
edgment, ‘He -makes them very plain,” and 
tentative reaching of hands, wanting to see how 
it felt. 





Suddenly giggles! They had found the seven-foot elmwood 
Reclining Woman and begun to explore, peering through at one 
another experimentally, continuing until the smooth mounds and 
caves had been discovered all around. The piece was set too 
high, and teachers could not have approved anyhow the next 
logical step of crawling through and over. A boy's cry arrested 
them, “Snake! There's a snake.” During the several weeks of the 
exhibition the world had not found that serpent, though the claim 
now seemed to have reason. Sheer delight in the discovery 
occupied the whole class for some minutes. One of the girls broke 
this spell with the announcement that, snake or no snake, the 
whole thing was a human figure lying down. “I can see the arms 
and the legs here and here,” quite correctly. 

By this time it was clear that sculpture had dramatic possi- 
bilities. The girls found Zorach’s round, stone Girl with a Caf. 
“It's beautiful.” One of the boys quickly, “I know about cats. 
This one isn't a Siamese. Its eyes slani and a Siamese cat's don't.” 
Docent to a little girl: “How is it beautiful? What does it say?” 
She hugged herself and rocked gently; “It’s just beautiful . .. it 
... it says girl loves her cat.” 

The moment recalled children’s effortless enjoyment before 
Chagall’s | and the Village, which had been “beautiful, wonder- 
ful” without end or explanation. Or the girl of twelve before 
Correggio’s Madonna and Child. She too acted out her emotion by 
repeating soft clutching gestures with her fingers, not unlike those 
of the Christ Child in the painting, and evoking curves in the 
Madonna's drapery with slow spiral turns of her body. Words 
were unnecessary under the circumstances. 

The school group around the Zorach pressed on to Barlach’s 
Singing Man and Kolbe’s small Dancing Figure, cast a side 
glance at Calder’s attractive but problemful mobile, and de- 
scended in favor of the stairwell beneath. The docent hung back. 
“It has no use,” said a small boy flatly. “Why not?” asked the 
docent. “Because it has no name.” “What use did the Girl with a 
Cat have then?” “Oh,” answered the girl who had selected it 
first, “that you could put in a box and take with you if you 
wanted.” “This is big and moves,” countered one boy specu- 
latively. “There's a fish,” cried another, ‘a fish and plants and 

..” “An oyster trap,” supplied the docent. “Oh well then, it is 
useful .. . and look, the fish has two colors—red on one side and 


yellow on the other.” 


The children’s unfolding interests impressed both 
teachers and bystanders. The useful was un- 
doubtedly beautiful although the kinds of use were 
divided. The boys delighted especially in naming 
the object or in discovering its practical function. 
The girls, responding to the sculpture’s material 
quality or the feelings of affection it inspired, 
seemed to find ultimate use in their ability to take 
it with them. 


The attention of children wanders if ‘‘standard”’ 








art language is used. The paintings must be “ex. 
plained” to them in relation to their own daily 
images and life, fused with their world of animals 
or fairy tales, automobiles, comic strips and movies, 
even the color of the clothes they wear. Frequent 
questions addressed to the children give them an 
important sense of participation. 

The children sense immediately the gap between 
the architecture of the Museum and the architecture 
of their own homes. Many come from tenement 
districts, and the building with its clean lines and 
vistas is a new world. This offers almost the only 
opportunity for explaining modern art in terms of 
change and development, paralleling daily life 
with new trends in painting and applied art. 

With older children there is a higher level of 
common experience on which to build a bridge of 
understanding. Good results come from comparing 
distortion to swing musicians’ departure from stand- 
ard scores, brilliant color to neon signs against 
night skies; organization of space in a painting may 
be compared to the uneasiness felt in a cluttered, 
badly arranged room and the intangible but 
positive satisfaction felt in the presence of a well- 
arranged room. 

The likes and dislikes of the high school students 
are close to those of adults about them. As class- 
room points of view emerge, the casual bystander, 
the teacher and the children will be speaking as a 
homogeneous group. In contrast to the impulsive 
warmth of the grade school, the high schoo! student's 
cool progress seems retrogressive. 


One student made use of his teacher's enthusiasm for Picasso's 
brilliance as an excuse for rejecting the appealing Manchester 
Valley because it was by a self-taught artist. With his eyes 
tightly closed and his mouth wide open he stood elaborating on 
the importance of being earnest and sophisticated! Yet this 
painting is one about which grade school children feel particu- 
larly possessive. Similarly, half-absorbed technical prejudice 
was revealed by young boys drawn to Jack Levine's Feast of 
Pure Reason. They backed away abashed when asked how they 
liked it. “Those big swishes of paint are sloppy.” “Yes, but what 
else were you looking at?” asked the docent. A surprised look 
from the boys, who returned to the painting since the docent was 
tolerating what had embarrassed them. “You see, that man with 
spats is a big shot, a politician, and he’s a crook because the 
policeman and bartender are little guys and even cleaning their 
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fingernails, Now, if they were visiting him it would be all right, 
but he’s come to them and that's dirty business . .. and the paint 
is black. . .” With classroom censorship of “sloppy” lifted, the 
children happily detected their way through the painting's com- 
bined qualities of mystery thriller and social comment. 


The students of art schools have an approach of 
their own. Like very young children, they select 
impulsively. Impatient of discussion altogether, they 
seize on a canvas with enthusiastic and jealously 
critical questions. 


"Is this Seurat a pointillist painting? Why? How do you suppose 
he got the paint on?” “Look at that Matisse. Why did he use so 
many of the same size circles? They make it monotonous.” This 
analysis of Blue Window, a painting generally accepted as an 
inspired meeting of Museum and public taste, rose sternly from 
composition class rules. But the forbiddenness of the fruit only 
enhanced their enjoyment of the work. From a Black Mountain 
College student, apparently in love with the rule itself, came 
possibly the most passionate question yet asked by a visitor 
under twenty, “But tell me, do you really believe in perspective?” 
(Sic!) Judgment, pleasure and technical ambitions become 
indistinguishable one from another. 


University students are more historically aware 
and also bring with them the special information of 
their own fields of study, comparing concepts and 
forms in music, literature and architecture with those 
of painting. Sometimes art majors are sent by the 
professor to acquire a point of view other than his 
own. Sometimes they prepare for examination with 
the gallery talk as review. Sometimes they test 
themselves in open rivalry with the speaker, editing 
what is said and darting about to check the correct- 
ness of dates and titles. The Museum collection has 
unlimited value for these students who would other- 
wise be working from slides and dull textbook 
illustrations. The docents are particularly useful to 
many students whose professors are not concerned 
with the modern period but who wish their classes to 
become familiar with it and with the Museum. 

Many of the teachers agree completely with the 
docent that the students will benefit most in selecting 
their own material. If pressures must be exerted in 
the classroom, let the Museum excursion be a 
temporary break into personal exploration. 


Right—Many groups come from as far afield as Mary Baldwin 
College in Staunton, Va.; Hood College, Frederick, Md.; St. 
Joseph’s College, Hartford, Conn.; Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind.; Ontario College of Art; and Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia. Ruth Olson is the docent shown. 


THE ONE-MAN RETROSPECTIVE 


As a useful complement to talks on the Museum 
Collection, the one-man retrospective exhibition is 
a welcome change in that it provides an oppor- 
tunity to focus on a single vision and follow its 
development. Every important phase of the artist's 
output is represented, and one becomes aware of 
the artist as a many-sided personality deeply 
affected by his environment and registering the 
drives and conflicts of his times. These retrospectives 
present something of the atmosphere of the theatre 
with its advance publicity and opening night. The 
very staging of the exhibition communicates a 
definite mood and presence. 

The early examples of the artist's work are 
extremely helpful to an understanding because 
they often present a phase of the artist’s style 
which is closer to forms already somewhat familiar 
to the public. Today so many have seen and liked 
the paintings of van Gogh that it is safe to assume 
that evidence of his influence will be both recog- 
nized and enjoyed in the work of contemporaries. 
Visitors to the Mondrian exhibition were pleased 
to discover an early canvas reminiscent of van 
Gogh in its swirling movement and to observe how 
the stark intensity announced in this way was 











eventually worked out in such infinitely controlled 
designs. Later, when paintings of Stuart Davis 
arrived in the same gallery, many were surprised 
to find again a pronounced similarity to van Gogh 
in the brush work of an early landscape, a type of 
line patterning which presaged the crisp calligraphy 
of his later Paris series. Interest here centered 
around not only the recognition in each case of a 
link to a favorite master, but also in noting what 
qualities in van Gogh's painting each artist had 
responded to and absorbed into his own style. 

The early work of artists like Davis, Mondrian, 
Rovault and Chagall is reassuring to those of the 
audience who might be disturbed about the 
painters’ ability to “draw” if only later and more 
abstract or distorted work were shown. It is a 
satisfaction to the docent to be able to offer con- 
crete evidence at last in refutation of doubt some- 
times expressed (or repressed) in other galleries. 

Paintings like Stuart Davis’ early and very sober 
portrait in a derby hat, revealing precocious 
ability in a style close to the popular Henri, seem 
to have acquired in retrospect a certain humorous- 
ness. The audience shows by its relaxed attention 
the assurance that it has been taken into the artist's 
confidence. From here on the artist's free choice of 
a departure from a more representational style 
will not be challenged. 

After this initial stage of introduction, attention 
may turn to the step by step development of some 
phase of the artist's mature style or styles. While the 
connoisseur may prefer to isolate the painting or 
piece of sculpture and consider it for its quality 
alone, the average, less-informed spectator wel- 
comes whatever insight into the creative process 
can be obtained in following the sequence of 
development in the formal language. Although we 
may agree with Picasso when he said that in his 
own work there is no evolution in the sense of a 
progress from inferior to superior stages, no one 
would deny that there is a logic and a significance 
in the humps and hollows that could be charted in 
an analysis of almost any artist's stylistic develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps because of the overwhelmingly practical 
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demands of our way of life, which often discourage 
esthetic enjoyment, Americans seem to have an 
especially intense curiosity about the artist's way 
of thinking and feeling. There is almost a kind of 
wistfulness about this desire to X-ray the artist's 
psyche. 


AUDIENCE REACTIONS TO VARIOUS 
ARTISTS 


The ingenuous aims of the self-taught painters 
create a friendly bond between their works and 
almost any Museum visitor. In these simply and 
carefully told stories, people share with the artist 
a world which, if sometimes highly imagined, is also 
made up of many precise or even tangible details, 
convincingly located in geography or history, 
Peyronnet and Rousseau offer the additional 
possibility of physical security in the face of violent 
adventure. The repetition of the shiny Prussian 
bayonnets in Peyronnet’s Ferryman of the Moselle 
or the individually alerted hairs of the lion’s mane 
in Rousseau’s Sleeping Gypsy combine a peaceful 
decorative charm with dramatic story action. The 
pleased and intent investigations of the audience 
must directly correspond to the artist’s original 
pleasure in a sensitive reconstruction of the events. 

The challenge of this gallery lies outside the 
quality of the works themselves and only exists for 
those among the public who rate academic cer- 
tificates above artistic expression. ‘Why should we 
look at primitives?” “Who can tell whether they're 
good or not?” Apparently if these artists are self- 
taught they are un-taught. Therefore studying them 
seems inverse to the enlightenment expected from 
the Museum. Many of the battles against notions of 
rubber-stamp greatness are carried out around 
these canvases. 

When the sophisticated artist adopts the simplici- 
ties of the child, he strikes another feeling in the 
audience. For many the style of Paul Klee’s Around 
the Fish is a shock. Moreover, the alternation in a 
single artist's work from the combined humor and 
profundity of Slavery to the pure whimsy of 
Twittering Machine and uncertainty about the 
quicksand of meaning inspires an observer to throw 
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back the glove, ‘A child could do as well.” This is 
satisfactory vindication until the intended insult 
rebounds as he or his neighbor adds, ‘I could do as 
well myself.” Perhaps the two remarks add up to 
the real meaning that, had most people been 
allowed as children to develop their feelings so 
directly into shapes on paper, they might now be 
able to do at least quite well as artists. Since such 
encouragement was and still is remarkably lacking, 
a childlike freshness of vision is lost to us, and we in 
turn refuse it to the artist. 

Facing a similar complexity in the work of Juan 
Miro, people ask for explanation, even while 
insisting that the painting is not worthy of their 
interest. One initial effort is in actually seeing that 
the shapes are not only flat and decorative but 
also suggest real objects. ‘What if | don’t see an 
apple there?” Some permit themselves feelings 
inspired by an artist's arbitrary use of colors and 
forms. 

A young art history student at Harvard said of the Dutch 
Interior, “Perhaps | sound uninformed .. . 1 don’t know Miro at 
all... but | get a real bang out of this one.” The reaction was 
exquisitely accurate. The guitar player had apparently just 
“banged” so loudly that the strings of his instrument were broken, 
so loudly that Miro had used the sharp contrast of red against 
green to sustain the vibrations in color. 

The young man had felt the quality of the painting before he 
recognized the story. And now that the action of the forms was 
put into words, both he and the audience began to laugh. They 
were still not quite sure of their own experience or that the 
“painter really meant to put all that in.” 


Popular opinion, still pending in relation to Cub- 
ism, is fairly settled about the work of Cézanne, 
who is warmly accepted as a master. He apparently 
communicates recognizable beauty as well as an 
interest in his method of painting. Discussion of 
Cézanne’s manner is rewarded with the smiles and 
nods of people who seem to feel at home with the 
paintings. One visitor decided that Pines and Rocks, 
being timeless, would always incorporate the 
feeling of the season at hand and that he could 
therefore live with it endlessly. 

Mondrian’s calculated and uncompromising 
abstraction contradictorily arouses high feeling. In 
his one-man show greatest approval was reserved 


for the late canvases, especially Broadway Boogie- 
Woogie, dazzling with its interweaving bands of 
mosaic-like primary color. Many seemed to prefer 
its intricate patterning to the serenity of earlier 
compositions which were regarded as too “empty.” 
“Acrobatic complexity”’ was the phrase used by a 
genial doctor who compared Mondrian in the 
Boogie pictures to a juggler astonishing his audience 
with marvelous feats of split-second manipulation. 


An antagonistic minority still rationalizes its fury 
to the extent of saying of Composition in White, 
Black and Red that there is literally “nothing on the 
canvas,” which is a “sell-out” of art altogether. 
Perhaps for this group Mondrian’s square and 
straight lines are a kind of last straw of non- 
naturalism. But a professional designer admired 
the pristine simplicity of the earlier compositions, 
one of which he visualized complete with text and 
illustration as the skeleton layout for a magazine 
page; and many others were quick to recognize 
this artist's importance as an explorer of design 
relationships. When craft excellence is pointed out, 
Americans, with their admiration for “know-how,” 
can be counted on to respond with at least the kind 
of thorough, growing respect that leaves the way 
open for deeper appreciation. 


Picasso’s Guernica: “Something terrible is 
happening here, not repulsive, but frightening and 
awful.” “Il see chaos.” “It’s a bombing.” “There are 
splinters.”’ These are spontaneous retorts to the 
Guernica made repeatedly by individuals who 
have no previous knowledge of the canvas. The 
dynamics of its black line, its angular sections of 
black, white and gray bring sensations of a bomb- 
ing although no bomb is pictured. Guernica so shocks 
the observer out of his traditional way of seeing 
that he is conscious of strong feeling and a sense of 
the subject long before he actually recognizes it. 
Certain people remember this first impression in 
terms of vivid colors although there are none. 

Somewhere during the confusion a single symbol 
is realized. Usually it is the bright light at the apex 
of the central triangle or the horse beneath it or 
the woman stretching out the window toward it. 


1] 








is discovered, the broken sword, the extended arms 
of the figure falling from a burning building or the 
fingers of the kneeling woman. The theme is war. 

Later than these experiences comes a separate 
one of identifying all the characters on the scene, 
which brings into focus the general allegory of the 
mural and the monstrous historical event, the actual 
bombing of Guernica. 


By this time an aroused audience begins to return 
the vehemence stimulated by Picasso’s passionate 
style. Values and procedures are brought up for 
re-examination. “Is this beautiful?” “Can this be 
beautiful?” In short, is it possible for an artist to 
communicate chaos so convincingly and still main- 
tain the order inherent in a work of art? 


"Is it legitimate to convey such physical discomfort in a paint- 
ing?” “Why should we enjoy such a work?” ‘How can such 
sensations be the basis of a truly great and enduring master- 
piece?” These questioners forget the themes of expulsion, 
crucifixion, deluge and martyrdom common in great art of the 
past. “In what way is this drawing any different from that in 
cartoons?” And even if the artist has invented and synthesized 
these figures into a powerful and dramatic work, “Is it not 
painted in so unfamiliar a manner that only a few will under- 
stand his message?” 

The last question is partly answered in one observer's com- 
ment, "I came to see the Picassos, not so much because | like him 
but to understand for myself the artist that people are constantly 
talking about.” From this remark and an interesting slip made by 
another and irate visitor, ‘I'd rather have one little drawing by 
Julius Caesar .. . no, that is, | meant Michelangelo,” one senses 
the popular estimate of Picasso as a giant whose legend is 
forceful expression and incessant change. “In what way does 
Guernica relate to his earlier styles?” “How many periods of 
Picasso are there?” and, “What is he going to do next?” as 
though the multiplicity of styles is important in itself. 

An additional power of Guernica is its influence on the creative 
impulse of artists in the audience. A musician studies it as in- 
spiration for a composition. A dancer wants photographs to 
study for her work, and another wishes to design a ballet with 
the mural as the basis. A movie editor finds cutting techniques 
implicit in the handling of forms and space while several films 
on the Guernica have been proposed. Artists have continued to 
share the concepts of the horse, the bull, and the mother and 
child in their paintings on related themes. 

The following questions are a haphazard fraction of the 
inquiries on Guernica: 

“Why isn't there more variety of color in such a large 
picture?” 
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Then the bull. Gradually one or another fragment 


“Would a Spanish peasant grasp the painting's meaning?” 
“What parallel in great music can you give for Guernica?” 
“Why should a ‘nag,’ a wounded horse, victim in a bullring, 
be used to symbolize the Spanish cause?” 

“Hasn't he made his people too ugly for our sympathy?” 

“The bombing occurred in daytime. Why is the scene sug- 
gestive of night?” 

“Would you call it Surrealism?” 

“Isn't it superior to Dali and Surrealism since his theme is not 
just mere despair?” 

“Where should such a large canvas belong—in a museum, 
in a building, in a new Republican Madrid?” 

“Has it caused anyone to help Spain?” 

“Is it on canvas? And why was Picasso sloppy enough to leave 
drips and smears of paint on it?” 

“Has it influenced the styles of the younger painters?” 

“Has it influenced Picasso's subsequent work?” 

“Wouldn't it make a good theme for a modern ballet?” 

“Doesn't it prove that only progressive social themes can 
produce great art?” 

“If you told a psychologist you ‘saw’ with two eyes where only 
one should exist, as in the profile, wouldn't you properly be 
considered insane?” 

“Wouldn't you say that movie montage, movie editing and the 
general screen effect influenced Picasso, for you point out it was 
originally exhibited in a room with three dark walls.” 

“Assuming it has a propaganda function, wouldn't it be more 
effective if it were more understandable, like Norman Rockwell's 
Four Freedoms posters?” 

“Do the lines in the hands have some special mystic 
symbolism—the Taros card deck-palmistry?” 

“Would a Communist regime permit such a ‘grotesque’ 
canvas?” 

In these and many other questions we can clearly see the 
division and range of the groups drawn to Guernica. 


If the style is conventional enough to suggest 
naturalism, the audience feels it has a fighting 
chance and permits the artist all kinds of com- 
plicated statements for making this compromise 
with taste. Tchelitchew’s Hide and Seek is seen by 
adults and children alike as a wonder painting. 
Its fame spreads by word of mouth. People come 
to the Museum searching for it. Others discover it 
on the spot. Rarely called by its title, it is referred 
to as “that large painting about life.” Whether it 
is liked or disliked it has universal attraction and 
is a source of polemics. 

Popular points of view within the general curiosity are typified 
by two grammar school classes. The first found the painting 


lyrical and exciting. “It’s like a Garden of Eden,” one of them 
explained shyly as his companions made innumerable pleasing 
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discoveries of birds, blue sky, flowers and infants. On another 
occasion the young spokesman for a group of Negro children 
who were equally fascinated, drew herself back from the 
canvas. “It’s pain,” she announced, apparently watching the 
sensitive infant at the base of the tree. “It makes me afraid.” 
"Jyst makes me feel all over uncomfortable,” squirmed one of 
the boys, keeping their eyes on it while they spoke. 

Adults share the feelings of these children and also accept 
the canvas as a clear invitation to interpretation. The most usual 
ones, the “Garden of Eden” or “life,” are partly determined 
by the little girl and the apple above her hand or the birth and 
infant images. More sophisticated conclusions tend to be partial. 
An elderly woman pronounced it “a picture of age and youth, 
youth happily active and age [the tree] protective.” Others find 
Oedipus, or Kronos devouring his children, or a modern Venus 
Garden. Specialists contribute information. A doctor suggests 


| that the infant figure is pre-natal and that the bones of the 


autumn child resemble X ray; a psychologist, that the problem 
of the little girl in the center is her rejection of life. The variety 
of these contrasting explanations would indicate that each, 
person is allowing some personally chosen part of the painting 
to represent the whole. At present, it has the enviable quality 
of meaning something significant to almost everyone. 

The luminous color of the painting is consistently given as a 
primary reason for liking it. Another is the complication and 
dexterity of the drawing. According toa sober young highschool 
student, “The shapes are so many and so real there must be 
some important meaning behind them.” 


In any final decision as to whether the painting 
would be a desirable one to own there is a division. 
For those to whom the visual game of hide and seek 
is pleasant or the truth to life seems strong, the 
answer is “yes.” Those who find the endless search 
of images frustrating or to whom the painting 
communicates pain answer either “no”’ or that they 
would hang it in some special place where it would 
be viewed only at will. 


Another approachable and popular allegory is 
Peter Blume’s Eternal City. It is a particularly 
believable painting and gets a sober reception. 
The air around it suggests an intent seminar. As in 
Pickett’s evocative Manchester Valley, people seem 
to recognize the place. Tourists find the atmosphere 
of Rome recalled although they are rarely able to 
say why. Americans who never went to Rome take 
for granted the region the painting creates. One 
litle boy mused aloud, “There’s something bad 
about the green on that head . . . something bad | 
remember’’; but the conviction was as far as he got. 


Italian approval only differed from American in 
the animation of gesture and energy of discussion. 


During the war a number of Italian prisoners of war, some of 
them Sicilian farmers, visited the Museum. They were a difficult 
and diffident group. The docent didn't know Italian; the American 
sergeant didn’t know painting; and the Italians didn't know 
English. They walked on out of sight and were finally found 
clustered around Eternal City. Questioned on the meaning of 
their rapid fire conversation in dialect, one of them explained 
reluctantly but determinedly, “This is the way it was in Italy,” 
and then jumped back into argument. The conclusion might be 
that the painting lends insight into the physical and historical 
qualities not only of Rome but, as the artist suggests by including 
the Rocky Mountains, of America too. 


Most people accept the physical unreality and 
expect a rational solution. They stand to ponder it 
individually but will talk to a neighbor if opportu- 
nity offers. Particularly satisfying are the prophetic 
implications that the heavy acid green Mussolini 
head will either fall of its own weight out of the 
picture or collapse with the jack-in-the-box into 
the earth. The artist is fulfilling his intuitive role. 
However, with all its fascination this is one of the 
paintings which popular consent often delegates 
the Museum to keep. 


For Salvador Dali the audience has an especial 
place in its heart. The requests for information about 
him carry overtones of affection and sometimes an 
outright longing. There is a general reservation 
about the Surrealists by which the audience defends 
itself from enigma. “They are egocentric and should 
at least offer program notes or a dictionary of 
symbols.” But the device of trompe-l’oeil is thor- 
oughly enjoyed, and miniature image seems to be 
always a fascinating end in itself. 


A young man once summed up his feeling for Dali, “Il don't 
always like what he does, but | certainly like the way he does 
it.” The wish for his work is so strong that people either accept 
the fantastic elements or absorb the shock by ignoring it. As 
Alfred Barr has pointed out, they have shared the fantastic 
Persistence of Memory in re-christening it “Limp Watches.” The 
discrepancy of there being two Galas in the same room at the 
same time in the Portrait of Gala is frequently overlooked entire- 
ly. When the super reality is pointed out, serious attempts may 
be made to rationalize it: “There is probably a mirror in the 
room... well, anyhow, it looks as though there were a mirror." 
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Illustrating the wide variety of foreign visitors to the Museum is this group of Venezuelan Naval Cadets from the A.R.V. CAPANA, who 
were photographed in the sculpture garden last July. Other foreign groups have included the International Nurses Conference, British 
Overseas Press Association, and students from the Royal Institute of Technology in Stockholm. 


Dali receives exceptional mention for his color. 
As with Tchelitchew, it is given not so much as the 
reason for admiring him but as though it were 
added value. His blues are most often remembered, 
but the Portrait of Gala with no blue is also re- 
marked for color, particularly in the embroidery 
on the back of her sweater. 


Georgia O’Keeffe and Charles Sheeler are 
two painters of whom people in general approve. 
The audience wants information about them, would 
like to own examples of their work, and also likes 
to test its own ideas—to have them publicly re- 
affirmed and discussed. O'Keeffe may have a 
somewhat greater following among the women, 
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being a woman painter and expressive of qualities} 


close to them. However, men have gone so far as to 
respond to her canvases with poetry composed on 
the spot. On the other hand, Sheeler’s American 
Landscape has received extraordinary enthusiasm 
from businessmen and factory owners. “This is what 
is meant by a well housekept factory. How could! 
get him to paint mine?” 

The appeal of both these painters makes one 
curious about the qualities they have in common. 
The line in both is precise. The surfaces are smooth. 
Color is delicate and transparent. Space among 
the forms is gently moving and expansive. Thes 
qualities combine to create recognizable and 
familiar objects of the American scene, machine 
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and factory, barn and landscape. Moreover, the 
audience feels an affinity with techniques of 
advertising art and photography. 

The qualifications in people’s response to paint- 
ings of an accepted style are particularly manifest 
in reactions to Expressionist work, where the artist's 
feelings are so directly a part of the form. For 
instance, van Gogh's Starry Night is immediately 
‘attractive. He himself is such a legend that people 
| question the authenticity of the canvas thinking it 
‘is perhaps a copy of the original or one of the 
many reproductions. Over-sentimental feelings 
about the story of his life or the experimental 
diagnostics inspired by his illness sharpen the 
attention which is paid him. But there is a general 
acceptance of the flow and precision of van Gogh's 
style which includes not only the story associations 
but also an observation of the painting's formal 
qualities. This is most unusual and only happens 
with especially favored works. 














“How did he put on the paint?” or, “It doesn’t look like brush 
work,” or, “Did he mean it to be so rough?” These questions 
Mey indicate an unusual awareness of the canvas surface from an 








pas audience which rarely mentions texture either as a word or as a 
concept. They move on easily into personal interpretation of the 
NA, who whole, remarking, for instance, that the church is an isolated 
e, British} vertical element in the constant motion of sky and landscape. 
' let one person say the total effect is calmness and another will 
declare it animated and exciting. So sure of the painting are 
the viewers that they will tolerantly consider a remote formal 
comparison with Mondrian’s opposition of motion and stillness. 
valities} The similarly impulsive drawing but involved 
ir OS10) imagery in Ensor’s Tribulations of St. Anthony are 
sed "! also attractive. It is too large a painting to ignore, 
nerican) but like Klee’s work it makes people nervous and 
wusiasM | inquisitive. “I see it in patches,” or ‘Where is the 
is what | main interest?” The observer most often prefers to 
could! | remain inwardly sensitive to its qualities and avoid 
saying why. Rather than puzzle it through, he may 
os & simply call it “confused.” The proposition that the 
mmo! artist's possible desire is to express opposing 
moth, attitudes through a deliberate irregularity within 
among | the composition brings an understanding gleam in 
These the eyes of some, but it is an idea that many more 
. ond take time to think over. 
aching} Such differences of feeling as those for van Gogh 











and for Ensor may occur in people's response to the 
works of a single artist. As they watch Matisse, 
people are really precise in detecting any unusual 
point of expressiveness. For instance, The Boy at the 
Piano is questioned not for its drawing, to which 
many have become accustomed by now, but for 
its unbroken expanses of flat color and also for the 
dramatic color play between the two sides of the 
canvas, brilliant green against bright pink. In this 
division the artist doubtless meant to be partic- 
ularly expressive. It then becomes an almost jealous 
focus for observers and will probably remain 
pleasantly disturbing until people become more 
familiar with the message. In the meantime, they 
are much more at ease with Blue Window. Origi- 
nally disturbing for its abstractness and drawing, 
it is a still questioned but popular work. 

The impulsive style of Hyman Bloom’s Syno- 
gogue communicates an intensity of emotion. Under 
the added stimulus of disarticulated figures in the 
crowded temple and unexpected motion of crystal 
chandeliers, and in contrast perhaps with a stiffer 
dignity associated with religious themes, the audi- 
ence becomes concerned even more clearly with 
emotional license. ‘Shouldn't the artist restrain 
himself a little?” On the other hand, the even color 
and smooth open surface of Kirchner’s The Street 
is quickly understood. Although the drawing also is 
impetuous, it is closer to conventional caricature, 
and therefore the attitude of the artist seems more 
mocking than fierce. In fact, the audience may half 
humorously deny that there is any distortion at all. 

Apparently then people are senstive to the 
intensity and to the complication of an artist's work 
as much as to any style as such. If the artist's feelings 
are particularly complicated, the audience is 
grateful for naturalism. However, people also are 
inevitably attracted toward paintings which they 
find disturbing or outside their immediate taste. 
Through watching and discussing these, they 
constantly recreate their taste, as the changing 
attitudes towards Matisse would illustrate. 

Mexicans: For the present, Zapatistas by Orozco 
and Ethnography by Siqueiros are twovery popular 
paintings. The large purchase of Zapatistas repro- 
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ductions corroborates people’s response to the 
original. In the galleries Ethnography is a rival. 
Though the paintings are quite different, several 
sensuous qualities for which this audience searches 
exist in both works and as part of a style which 
embeds them securely in nature. Although by 
opposite means, both suggest open space and 
combine a luminous treatment of color with bold 
sureness of drawing and image. People observe 
bright, rich color in Zapatistas and note the crafts- 
manlike modeling of Ethnography. In addition, the 
compelling attraction of these qualities creates 
recognizable people whose everyday..courage is 
surmounted with the exotic sombrero, lending 
festivity to Orozco’s march and a haloed im- 
portance to Siqueiros’ peasant. These form a 
constellation of expressions which the audience 
wholeheartedly welcomes. 

Remarks about the rich tones in Zapatistas are clear and 
emphatic—"! like it for color”; or about the linear rhythms—"'It 
swings along so,” or, “The scythes make a shiny pattern.” For 
many it seems that the question they really wanted to ask is, 
“How does it make me feel as pleased as | do?” 

Associations with Ethnography are not so formal as with 
Zapatistas. Occasional fright at the austere mask literally van- 
ishes when it is identified with Mexican tradition. A young 
New York painter called it “romantic but tough.’ Many people 
insist that the figure suggests living and breathing; or that it is 
strong and peculiarily believable. This feeling may stem from 
Siqueiros’ concept of a man as modest in his bearing as John 
Kane's in Self Portrait, where the railroad workman is dignified 
by the free floating arch just as the peasant Ethnography is 
linked with his ancestor power through the metallic, unearthly 
mask. Plain life becomes monumental. Ethnography moves toward 
the audience as in a movie close-up, and like the screen person- 
ality seems familiar, inevitable and exotic. 

In the case of Chagall, the emotional so far 
outweighed all other approaches to his one-man 
show that Chagall’s amazingly original com- 
positions might have been overlooked if attention 
were not directed to them. ‘It’s about love and the 
colors are pretty,” whispers a bobby-soxer; and a 
handful of onlookers, who have taken only a hasty 
glance at the picture themselves, are convinced 
that these are the limitations of Chagall’s per- 
formance. Public interest in Chagall as a person- 
ality was intense, ranging from the gossipy 
approach to respectful hero worship. For most 
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people Bella and Marc Chagall seemed to fit into 
a niche not too far removed from that reserved 
for the Brownings. 


Quite aside from the love story, Chagall’s personal history | 


with its Old World village setting and its references to a family 
saga seemed to inspire in many a kind of nostalgia. As one 
visitor remarked, we have only to recall the popularity of plays 
like “Life with Father” to realize the appeal that family stories 
have for a generation to whom its integrating force has been 
largely lost. There is no doubt that people enjoyed savoring the 
warmth and color of Vitebsk, living briefly in fantasy in another 
world attractive for its distance in time and space. 

Yet their pleasure was not only in having discovered a vivid 
reality of place and people but also in the communication of q 
certain emotional freedom and exuberance. The woman who 
tells you that in her own family album there is just such a salty 
character as Uncle Neuch has rediscovered not a person, but o 
way of feeling. 

An elderly violinist, a Hungarian, said that moving through 
these galleries was like being on a “flying carpet,” while for a 
young actress it deait with the same kind of magic as “Alice in 
Wonderland” because everything is so terribly large or so 
terribly small. Certain it was that once aboard the “flying 
carpet” people did not like to be disturbed by the incredulous 
questions of the literal minded. One unfortunate woman who 
asked why it was that in pictures Bella never seemed to grow 
older was answered quickly by several spectators who took 
over her education with something of a cold fury! 

There were friendly discussions that ranged over Russian 
literature and folk art, myths and miracles of the Bible, childhood 
memories, Hassidic mysteries, half-forgotten fairy stories and 
the Russian theatre, as well as Chagall’s relationship to Expres- 
sionist and Surrealisi contemporaries and the character of his 
color glazes. Although this may seem rather heavily weighted 
on the side of literary interest, there has perhaps never been 
more serious attention from crowds to any discussion of the 
painter's form and method. People who confessed that previous 
ly they had hardly noticed the existence of a picture's face were 
delighted to compare the soft chalky effect of one canvas 
the shining jewel-like paint surface of another and would insist 
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on returning to reinvestigate a contrasting quality in a picture 
already passed. An engineer, who said that he had previously 
entertained a strong dislike for Cubist paintings, explained that , 
he had particularly liked those earlier paintings in which Chagall 
had flattened out planes somewhat cubistically, and he felt that 
“perhaps there is something in it after all—if the artist isn’t too 

















scientific.” 
How can we explain the fact that even that section of the 
public usually less indulgent of the formal preoccupations of the 










artist showed considerable curiosity about Chagall’s technic ; 
innovations? "I have experienced a depth of feeling,” 









spectator seems to be saying. “Now let me examine 





machinery by which | have been moved.” 
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The element of gay fantasy in Chagall’s paintings 
did not by any means guarantee an immediately 
favorable or understanding reaction. It served 
rather as a vivid promise of pleasures to come for 
those with patience to learn a new language of 
shape and color. 

With Stuart Davis the public was both possessive 
and challenging. Here was a native son, born of a 
solid Philadelphia family, who insisted on calling 
himself a painter of the American scene even while 
he turned out jazzy abstractions. This, quite natu- 


rally, appeared contradictory to the majority who 
believed illustration to be the American form and 
abstraction some imported fad. Many apparently 
did come to enjoy the wit and penetration of Davis’ 
yse of the homely eggbeater and the salt-shaker 
so eloquent of daily usefulness. 





Below—Dorothy Seckler is photographed during a !ecture on the Ben Shahn exhibition. 





It was in the landscapes that most questions were 
raised as to whether this was bona-fide American- 
scene painting. Some who accepted the artist's 
algebra of color planes when applied to still life 
found it difficult to understand canvases on which 
New England seaport towns were painted with 
the same zigzagging lines and explosive color as 
the metropolis. 


Why did Report from Rockport leap at you with its lurching gas 
pumps? Why was this quiet, slow-paced resort town painted 
with the same stepped-up activity as the New York street scenes? 
Why doesn’t the artist change his style to make it fit the place 
he’s painting? An earnest young man, perhaps one of the many 
disciples of Seurat, points out that long, quiet horizontals, cool 
colors would have been far more appropriate to Rockport. He 
concludes triumphantly that Davis did change his style in Paris 
and that it obviously had something to do with the character of 
the place. Paris was much more than a mere change of scene for 


(Photo Nancy Bulkeley) 











































this artist! It was a long and complex process. Paris and its ad- 
vance guard artists had, in fact, altered the climate of his inner 
world long before he set foot on its soil. 

In contrast to this long-term process, it would be naive to 
expect that at some point on his journey from New York to 
Rockport, perhaps at 3:30 p.m. on the Boston and Maine R. R., 
Stuart Davis’ mental and emotional baggage should have been 
transformed to accord with so fleeting a change. We have the 
artist's own testimony that for him the least common denominator 
that equated places like Rockport and New York was space 
interval, light in all its specialized sensations and even sound. 


Although almost everyone enjoyed the wit of New York under 
gaslight, there was an uneasy suspicion sometimes that this was 
really material for a magazine cover rather than a painting. 
Some refused to believe that Davis was serious in offering 
pictures of billboards and gasoline pumps as the American 
Scene. On the other hand, one man who was sure that Davis 
painted these things “only because he hated their gaudy com- 
mercialism” was surprised to learn that Davis had listed five- 
and-ten-cent stores among the things that inspired him. 

Stuart Davis’ version of the U.S.A. is particularly irritating to 
those whose education has encouraged the belief that art should 
reflect an ideal rather than a real world. Such visitors yearn 
nostalgically for the Romantic paintings of frontier America and 
argue that it is still possible in some places for the painter to 
isolate the power lines and the Coca-cola concessions from an 
occasional mountain or an untrod valley. They are slow to grant 
the validity of frontiers that are more subjective, formal or 
psychological. 

Those who recognized an American scene which had a reality 
in terms of their own lives, came back again and again. They 
told us what has been confirmed in many exhibitions—that the 
easily recognizable elements of place, those often first enjoyed, 
are first exhausted; that it is the more obscure and personal 
elements in this sense of place that remain and yield the deepest 
pleasure. 


Because the Museum has so often been host to 
French paintings, the presentation of Henry Moore, 
a British sculptor of such commanding stature, in- 
voked comparisons between the two cultures and 
sometimes raised the issue of nationalism versus 
internationalism in art. 

Some Americans, influenced by writers like 
Thomas Craven to regard all ‘foreign’ art with 
some suspicion, came to this exhibition hoping to 
find in Moore an Anglo-Saxon bulwark against 
continental artifice. As it became clear that his 
sculpture was akin to forms forged across the 
Channel by men like Brancusi and Picasso and, 
moreover, that they had roots extending to Aztec 
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carving and the frescoes of Masaccio, encourage. 
ment for any narrow nationalism seemed slim 
indeed. 


Yet for those whose memory of British culture was even longer 
than Shakespeare, there were forms from Moore's hand that 
recalled the imperturbable monoliths of Stonehenge. Again, as 
was often pointed out, this artist, with his deep wish to endow 
the human figure with something of the nobility and power he 
finds in tree, rock and cave, surely deserved the blessing of 
England's nature poets! All of which contradicts the erroneous 
Opinion of some: that in art as in “Alice” the farther off from 
England the nearer it is to France. 

Sensitive to the particular qualities of each kind of material, 
the informed observer is more concerned with the way the 
sculptor has translated his ideas into alabaster or Hornton stone, 
exquisitely exploiting the potentialities of each, than in the 
artist's departure from traditional styles. He knows that art is 
not life and takes for granted the artist's need to create new 
forms. 

For others in the audience who may have been confronting 
modern sculpture for the first time the outlook was very different, 
The man who, on entering the gallery, had exclaimed, "So these 
are the warped and twisted forms of the Atomic Age!” was not 
being flippant. He had associated what were to him strange 
and perverse distortions with deep and pervasive fears that 
are apt to affect all of us today. Because he was startled and 
confused, he had ready a rationalization for retreat into the 
familiar and traditional. 


Once people were free of the clutter of stereo- 
typed notions about sculpture so that they were 
actually seeing and grasping it as form, they 
appeared to enjoy a more emotional approach 
to it. Argument gave way to association. 


THE DOCENT’S APPROACH 


The docent gambles on people’s ability to respond 
to the artist, even when they themselves are con- 
vinced that they cannot. Protests and doubts arise 
from the surface level of mental baggage and 
speak for the clutter of confused attitudes that have 
grown up in recent times. On the other hand, 
potentialities for seeing and feeling are more 
basic and less conscious. | 

But it is natural enough that people, used to 
having pictorial stereotypes shouted at them ato 
passing motor speed of seventy miles per hou 
(billboard statistics), should at first find the gallery 
forbidding. They are apt to feel snubbed by the 
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artist whose picture yields its meaning only a little 
at a time. Later perhaps they will realize that it is 
actually “calendar art’ that falls down in assigning 
to them the narrowist limits of feeling. Most of all, 
they are bewildered by the absence of facts. We 
have seen that Henry Moore, disregarding the facts 
of anatomy, and Davis and Chagall, dismissing the 
facts of place, appeared to many to flout the most 
cherished values of the everyday world. 


Frustrated in its approach to the artist, one part 
of the public would easily enough settle for a little 
information or entertainment in its stead. The 
obvious obligation of the docent is very different. 
The disease of facts cannot be fought with more 
facts. On the other hand, vague rhapsodizing only 
confirms the suspicion of the onlooker that art is a 
oudy business having nothing to do with reality. 


How can the docent give orientation without 
giving information? 

The docent knows from experience that the artist, 
although not trying to explain his world in words, 
is often able to give moving insights into its pattern- 
ing of feeling and idea; that the added testimonial 
of contemporaries or predecessors can present a 
dramatic sequence of stirring conviction pitted 
against the inertias of these and other times. We 
have seen that, when something of this adven- 
turousness of experience can be preserved out of 
dry data and given to the audience, it does respond 
inanew way. 

The docent’s enthusiasm is not only for the artist's 
work in itself but also for the insight it provides into 
the energies, the deep conflicts and the urgent 
collective wishes of our own time. Chagall sends 
lovers and uncles sailing over the rooftops while 
Moore plants his families immovably on the earth- 
base. In the sculptor we recognize the longed-for 
stability of the human family; with Chagall we 
experience the world as loose-jointed and flexible, 
as magically responsive to human dream as we 
could wish. Each artist gives us a different and 
complementary insight into human personality, its 
complexity, its wholeness and its marvelous 
resiliency in the face of our brutal Atomic Age. 


MUSEUM NOTES 
EXHIBITIONS 


World of Illusion: Elements of Stage Design: Oct. 15-Jan. 4. 


Mies van der Rohe; Useful Objects: Originally scheduled to 
close in November, these popular exhibitions have been ex- 
tended to January 25. 


Children's Holiday Fair of Modern Art: Young People’s 
Gallery: Dec. 3-Jan. 4. A miniature gallery of modern art de- 
signed in the spirit of a fair for 4 to 8 year-old children, where 
they can play with mechanical toys, games and puzzles, paint 
and make collages and transparencies. 

The Fair will be open mornings, except Sundays, from 10 to 
12 o'clock, and every afternoon from 2 to 5. Wednesday will 
be reserved for the children of Members. Work sessions will 
begin on the hour and will close ten minutes before the next 
hour. All places must be reserved in advance: telephone the 
Educational Program, Circle 5-8900. Reservations may be made 
for the following hours: 10 A.M., 11 A.M., 2 P.M., 3 P.M., 4 P.M. 
Any child is admitted for only one session. Reservation cards 
will be held at the Museum Information Desk on the day for 
which they are requested and should be collected ten minutes 
before the hour. The Fair will be closed December 24, 25 and 
January 1. No adults are allowed during the day. The gallery 
will be open for inspection Thursday nights from 7:30 to 10. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Prints of Paul Klee Portfolio, by James Thrall Soby. The author 
delves briefly, but clearly, into the chronological development 
of Klee’s career and his ultimate genius. The forty plates are 
beautifully reproduced, each on separate sheet, unbound and 
boxed. Originally produced at $15 and now reissued by the 
Museum of Modern Art in a second edition at $8.50. 40 pages; 
40 plates (8 in full color); less members’ discount $6.38. 

For a limited period the following paper editions (usually only 
for desk sale) will be available at no discount through the mail: 
Florine Stettheimer $1; Cartier-Bresson $1; Marc Chagall $1.50; 
Henry Moore $1.50. 


By special arrangement with the publishers, the following new 
books may be obtained by members at a 25% discount. 


Art in Cinema, edited by Frank Stauffacher. Published by the 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 104 pages; price $2.25, less 
members’ discount $1.69. 


Guernica, by Juan Larrea with introduction by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
Published by Curt Valentin, New York. 128 pages; 104 plates; 
price $15, less members’ discaunt $11.25 


Pavel Tchelitchew Drawings, edited by Lincoln Kirstein. Published 
by H. Bittner & Co., New York. 24 pages of text; 48 collotype 
plates; price $12, less members’ discount $9. 
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THREE MUSEUMS CO-ORDINATE 
ACTIVITIES 


In a joint statement dated September 22, 1947 Roland L. 
Redmond, President of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, John 
Hay Whitney, Chairman of the Board of The Museum of Modern 
Art, and Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller, President of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, announced the execution of an agree- 
ment designed to coordinate the activities of the three museums 
in the interest of broader service to the public. 

The agreement recognizes the primary interest of the Whitney 
Museum in American art, of the Museum of Modern Art in both 
American and foreign modern art, and of the Metropolitan 
Museum in older art which, for convenience, is referred to as 
“classic art.” The three museums agree to consult together and 
to cooperate in presenting the most complete and informative 
exhibitions in their respective fields and to lend freely to each 
other objects of art which might be useful in showing the develop- 
ment of current trends or the relationship of modern to classic art. 
Other arts, such as architecture, the motion picture, photography 
and industrial design, are not involved in the present agreement. 

Under the agreement the Metropolitan Museum will apply 
part of its purchase funds to the acquisition of certain of the 
earlier pictures and sculptures by artists represented in the col- 
lections of the Museum of Modern Art. Payment will be made 
over a period of years and the Museum of Modern Art will 
retain these objects of art as long as they remain significant in 
the modern movement in art or until the expiration of the agree- 
ment which is fixed at ten years, subject to renewal for longer 
periods. Included in this part of the agreement are important 
works by the following late 19th Century artists and 20th Century 
artists of the older generation: Cézanne, Despiau, Kolbe, Maillol, 
Matisse, Picasso, Redon, Rovault, Seurat and Signac and a num- 
ber of unusual objects of American folk art given to the Museum 
of Modern Art by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The Museum of 
Modern Art is retaining for the present all of its important col- 
lections of modern American paintings. 

With the funds thus received the Museum of Modern Art will 
be able to buy to a greater extent than heretofore the works of 
distinguished American and foreign artists and of younger artists 
whose reputations are not yet established. It will be recalled that 
during the last four years the Metropolitan Museum, under an 
arrangement with the Whitney Museum, has applied substantial 
sums out of the Hearn Fund to the purchase of American art. This 
arrangement is confirmed and the Whitney Museum will continue 
to develop its activities in the field of American art. Therefore, to 
a certain extent, the Museum of Modern art and the Whitney 
Museum will be competing in buying contemporary American art, 
but this competition should prove beneficial to American artists 
and reduce the chance that new and promising talent will be 
overlooked. 

In line with the policy of cooperation, the Museum of Modern 
Art will in the near future transfer to the Metropolitan Museum 
the painting by Daumier, The Laundress, left to the Museum of 


Modern Art by the late Lizzie P. Bliss. The Metropolitan Museym 
will reciprocate by depositing with the Museum of Modern An 
certain modern works such as the large Maillol bronze Chained 
Action and Picasso's Portrait of Gertrude Stein. 

While the parties expect the agreement will provide a per. 
manent pattern for their mutual activities, they recognize that jt 
is unwise to bind institutions indefinitely to a particular course of 
conduct and have, therefore, arranged that the agreement will 
terminate in ten years. It is anticipated that a new agreement of 
similar character will be made when this agreement or any 
renewal thereof terminates. 

By this agreement the City of New York will be assured of an 
integrated art program. The Whitney Museum will remain solely 
a center for American art in the field of painting, drawing, prints 
and sculpture. The Museum of Modern Art will undertake the 
exhibition and collection of modern art of all kinds, both Ameri- 
can and foreign, and as its collections become classic will transfer 
them to the Metropolitan Museum. The Metropolitan Museum will 
have great collections of modern art made available to it when 
they become appropriate for exhibition in a classic museum, 
Finally, collectors of modern art who wish to make their cok 
lections available to the public will be assured of fitting 
for them, first in the Museum of Modern Art and later in 
Metropolitan Museum. 


FILM SHOWINGS 


Program 135, the last in the current “The History of the Moti 
Picture” series of auditorium showings, has been dropped. 
stead the Film Library has prepared a Special Holiday Progra 
of Color Films which will run from Dec. 29 through Jan. 4, ' 

Beginning January 5th the Film Library will present a s 
months’ program of New Acquisitions and Loans. Because ¢ 
the increased popularity of the daily film programs, a 
method of showing will be inaugurated with this group. H 
forth, in place of the twice-a-week change now in effect, 
running time will be extended a week. 


BUILDING POSTPONEMENT 


Because of mounting costs of construction ,and operation, 
Trustees of the Museum of Modern Art have decided to postpe 
plans for the erection of a new wing and to give priority in 
present fund raising campaign to obtaining contributions 


the Museum's program activities and development. 
ded 





To fulfill the purpose for which the M was fc 
must first of all be enabled to meet the ever increasing p 
demand for its services in the face of rising costs of opera 


The Museum therefore appeals to its many devoted friends ¢ Y 


members for support either in the form of one donation or of 
pledge for annual contributions. 

The Museum's Trustees welcome the participation of memb 
and non-members alike in upholding the Museum's stando 
of public service. 
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